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equable temperature they will have been uniform ; and the operation of
new and sudden causes will of course be severely felt.

The disposition of trees may, however, be changed gradually in many
instances; and the operation of a new climate in this way be made sup-
portable. The myrtle, a native of the South of Europe, inevitably dies if
exposed in the early state of its growth to the frosts of our winter ; but
if kept in a green-house during the cold seasons for successive years, and
gradually exposed to low temperatures, it will, in an advanced stage of
growth, resist even a very severe cold. And in the south and west of
England the myrtle flourishes, produces blossoms and seeds, in conse-
quence of this process, as an unprotected standard tree ; and the layers
from such trees are much more hardy than the layers from myrtles reared
within doors.

The arbutus, probably originally from similar cultivation, has become
the principal ornament of the lakes of the south of Ireland. It thrives
even in bleak mountain situations; and there can be little doubt but that
the offspring of this tree inured to a temperate climate might be easily
spread in Britain.

The same principles that apply to the effects of heat and cold will like-
wise apply to the influence of moisture and dryness. The layers of a tree
habituated to a moist soil will die in a dry one : even though such a soil
is more favourable to the general growth of the species.* And, as was
stated, page 116, trees that have been raised in the centre of woods are
sooner or later destroyed, if exposed in their adult state to blasts, in con-
sequence of the felling of the surrounding timber.

Trees, in all cases, in which they are exposed in high and open situa-
tions to the sun, the winds, and the rain, as I just now noticed, become
low and robust, exhibiting curved limbs, but never straight and graceful
trunks. Shrubs and trees, on the contrary, which are too much sheltered,
too much secluded from the sun and wind, extend exceedingly in height;
but present at the same time slender and feeble branches, their leaves arc
pale and sickly, and in extreme cases they do not bear fruit. The exclu-
sion of light alone is sufficient to produce this species of disease, as would
appear from the experiments of Bonnet. This ingenious physiologist
sowed three seeds of the pea in the same kind of soil; one he suffered to
remain exposed to the free air; the other he inclosed in a tube of glass;
and the third in a tube of wood. The pea in the tube of glass sprouted,
and grew in a manner scarcely at all different from that under usual cir-
cumstances ; but the plant in the tube of wood deprived of light, became
white, and slender, and grew to a much greater height.

The plants growing in a soil incapable of supplying them with sufficient
manure or dead organised matter, are generally very low ; having brown
or dark green leaves, and their woody fibre abounds in earth. Those
vegetating in peaty soils, or in lands too copiously supplied with animal
or vegetable matter, rapidly expand, produce large bright green leaves,
abound in sap, and generally blossom prematurely.

Where a land is too rich for corn it is not an uncommon practice to cut
down the first stalks, as by these means its exuberance is corrected, and
it is less likely to fall before the grain is ripe ; excess of poverty or of
richness is almost equally fatal to the hopes of the farmer; and the true
constitution of the soil for the best crop is that in which the earthy
materials, the moisture and manure, are properly associated; and in
which the decomposable vegetable or animal matter does not exceed one-
fourth of the weight of the earthy constituents.